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What was to be the last Upstairs Club 
meeting of the year, never came off be¬ 
cause of the lasual rush of weddings, 
gradiaatlons and all of those late spring 
activities. The meeting was to have been 
an open forum on "College versus Dance" 
and no doubt nothing would have been de¬ 
cided one way or another because the idea 
has so many possibilities - known and un¬ 
known - depending so much on the degree 
of talent - will power -perseverence - 
luck and health of the dancer in question. 
Now and then there is one who manages to 
have both - it doesn't happen often but 
JOHN SHAEPE while dancing in two New York 
shows ("Most Happy Fella" and "Music Man") 
now has his Bachelor's Degree and by Janu¬ 
ary will have his Masters. BETTE MABIE 
KIItBRIDE prominent at one time on SC pro¬ 
grams recently won the Annabel Mack Taylor 
scholarship at the Catholic Itoiverslty in 
Washington DC and will go to Florence, 

Italy in October for one year to continue 
her study of piano...Bette was one of 
those students equally talented in dance, 
drama and music and who worked so hard 
everyone was predicting a 'crack-up' ... 
remember it isn't work that kills one it's 
boredom... JEAN DOVELL ELLIOTT had another 
baby girl May 28 and we hear her other two 
are well on their way to dance careers... 
JACKIE DBIJE HESS enrolled her daughter in 
the summer classes...Jackie was one of the 
promising dancers in the 40's...ABTHA 
GBBEL and her husband MILT HQRNBOSTEL re¬ 
cently wrote of a fabvilous tovir through 8 
countries in Europe which included a trip 
behind the Iron Curtain into Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and of which they had much of inter¬ 
est to tell about... Artha always did gpt 
around if you remember - she was a steward¬ 
ess and our first and only pupil to make 
the mistake of going to Sadlers-Wells... 
JOHN KEIZA, BOTH ANN KDESUN, CHABLES 
BENNETT and JOAN EHEMANN were all in New ' 
York for the single Ballet Theatre perform¬ 
ance at Lewisohn stadium... rumors keep 
coming in about GUDO DI NUNZIO.. .first we 
hear he will be with the laScala ballet in 
the fall - now its Munich.. .EATRICK HEIM & 
PATRICK CUMIINGS are both hard at work 
with Rod Alexander, dancing in a Ford com¬ 
mercial show in Detroit ... in October they) 


will go on Alexander’s toiar of the near 
and far east which is to open in Athens, 
Greece...the tour is to end on the other 
side of the world in Honolulu. ..both boys 
are very happy, .SHEIIA REILLY phoned ft-om 
Interlochen that their faculty show was 
the most successful one they have ever 
had...Sheila danced Mr. STONE'S number 
"If I Had A Ribbon Bow"., .BILL MALONEY 
danced MR. CA^YN'S old familiar ’'Dittled* 

... BARBARA STEEIE & JOE KAMINSKI danced 
"Don Q" and they all danced Mr.C's Mozart 
Variations performed on the recent concert 
at St.Alphonsus... JAMES MCiRSKI is now 
rehearsing on the Polka Show and Mel 
SPINNEY will go to New London in August 
with SYBIL SHEARER.. .MARY STALKER stopt 
in one day during the summer course for a 
visit looking as beautiful as ever...her 
hiisband will soOn be stationed in Bermuda 
where they will go... Msury is expecting 
her second child... MNNETTE SEWARD is to 
be married Oct. 17th... via the grapevine 
we hear that CARLO MANALLI is singing in 
an off Broadway show...no official state¬ 
ment from him however.. .BILL REIILY & JIM 
MOORE are now ensconced at Spoloto, Italy 
in the Jerdme Robbins group...they recent¬ 
ly met RUTH PAGE who was on a motor trip 
through Italy. ..JOHN AVENIA left during 
early July to try his wings in New York... 
FLORENCE WEST of Milwaukee has been teach¬ 
ing a course in modern that has been very 
poiJular with our students.. .everyone is 
looking forward to CERTRUDE EDWARDS JORY'S 
classes the last week of the course...this 
is written at the half way point in the 
summer and up to now there have been 27 
teachers enrolled in the various courses 
... out-of-towners who come almost every 
year are BARBARA SEAVER, IBYLLIS GAMBOE, 
MXRL LAURENCE, ANNA MARIE SAGI, HELEN 
JONES & JESSE WHALEY were among the early 
ones...ten states were reiaresented in the 
classes.. .with Wisconsin and Ohio far in 
the lead in number...everyone was re¬ 
lieved when the MANY girls arrived 
unannounced - it just would not be summer 
without them.,.the surprise of the summer 
was PAT FERNANDEZ dropping in after we 
had about given her up in the Cuban revo¬ 
lution. .. BILL GARY was also here to teach 
for the Chicago DMA. . . MR. STONE will 









teach for the first veek also...his teach¬ 
ing engagement in Oklahoma City in June 
was an enormous success... BILL MMDKET 
vent as his assistant. 


ENRICO CECCHETTI.... iEtsr Walter Camryn 

The name Cecchetti, for me, has long 
been synonymous with dance. Long before I 
even knew about ballet a book came into 
my hands - an autobiography of Cecchetti. 
I've never seen the book since but I re¬ 
member it so clearly I do not believe it 
is a figment of my fertile imagination. 
The book must have existed. In it Enrico 
told of his early dance and theatrical 
life - long before he became the famous 
teacher We know of today. 

His father, Cesare, and his mother, 
Serafina had been dancers. In fact it was 
a family of dancers. Enrico, bom in 1850 
had made his first perfoimaance at the 
early ago of S. In this book he spoke of 
the family's eetrly theatrical tours and 
much about the trials and tribulations of 
the theatre of that day. It never has 
been an easy life; it was harder then. 

Enrico's parents after considerable 
effort to interest him in a formal educa¬ 
tion finally gave up when be was 13. At 
this time he was placed in an AcadeiQy of 
Dance in Florence where he stud led under 
Giovanni Lepri a former pupil of the great 
Carlo Biasis. Prom this time on there was 
little doubt in the parents minds what his 
profession would be. He was to dance from 
the age of 16 to a very old age, creating 
many of the great roles we know today; and 
in the end to become one of the great 
teachers of all time, leaving a eystem 
to guide others.’ 

It may have been this slmiliarity of 
his early schooling to mine (except that 
mine Was agriculture) that first Impressed 
him on ny mind. At this time I did love to 
dance but was only familiar with square 
dancing, ball-room and basque dances..but, 
never the less, dance. We all know that 
the original soiarce of any Interest is 
devious and hard to trace. 

About two years later after reading 
this book I had thrown all caution to the 
wind and had begun a career of my own in 
the dance, I had become a pupil of Adolph 
Bolm who at that time had a school in the 
Blxim building on Michlgnu Blvd. Bolm's 
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name was magic to me for I bad read a 
great deal about his earlier life in 
dance and knew that he was a pupil of 
the great Cecchetti. 

Bolm often spoke of Cecchetti and his 
work In our classes and of the many great 
dancers who were trained by the master. 
Names such as Pavlowa, Fokins, Egorova, 
Karsavina, Kshesinskaya, Lopokova, 
Nljinska, Trefllcva, Ereobrajensk^a, 
Wzikowsky, Jfassine and the great 
Nijinsky, were tossed off in class from 
time to time mentioning each of their 
good qualities. One of ny very favorite 
old photos is a backstage one taken in 
lausanne In 1915 ef some members of the 
Dlaghelev Ballet .Directly behiaad the 
Master is a young Bolm and at his left 
knee a young ^fe,ssine. These two men have 
always held ny greatest admiration- Bolm 
as an inspiring teacher and artist and 
ffeesine for his great contribution in 
choreography. 

It is difficult to start out 
talking about Cecchetti and not end- up 
talking about some one else because his 
influence is so great a port of every 
dancer, teacher, or creator, whether they 
know it or not, (usually they do not). 

His work and method is so integrated 
into the curriculum.of every school in 
the world today without being labeled as 
such that few know the Cecchetti tnethod 
from the Russian. 

I was in class at Bolm's that Novem¬ 
ber day in 1928 when the news of 
Cecchetti's death was cabled to Bolm from 
London. The class ceased at this point 
and we all sat and listened to Mr. Bolm 
reminisce of his many happy days in the 
Dleghelev Ballet where Cecchetti was the 
official Instructor. Specific things said 
I do not remember, only, the great regard 
he had for his master impressed me on 
that day. Since that day I have gotten to 
know maiy other great teachers with this 
same regard for this master. 

We have here in America an or^niza- 
tion dedicated to teaching the principles 
that Cecchetti established. In 1931 the 
Cecchetti Council of America was incor¬ 
porated in Lansing, Michigan and since 
that time the organization has grown in 
importance from year to year. Two people 
stand out in ny mind when one speaks of 
the Council - those are Theodore Smith 
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and Gertrtide Edwards Jory. The success of 
any group Is always the result of collec¬ 
tive energies spent freely. I am certain 
many people are responsible for its suc¬ 
cess. However, the insistant drive was 
supplied in the beginning by Mr. Smith 
and in more recent years by Miss Jory. 

She is their ambassador at large.It’s our 
privilege to have her with us this summer. 

Ife.ny people claim to know the method and 
to teach it. It is also true that there 
are many interpretations on its values. 
This is bound to happen when a method has 
passed from the hands of its originator. 
We all know teachers who have no ri^t to 
be teaching. We also know a local teacher 
who said she had a Etissian top and a 
Cecchetti bottom. She also has French 
arms and an English Temperament and can¬ 
not coordinate any two parts of her 
anaton^y - let alone teach others.' 

So it is very good that we have in the 
profession a teacher like Miss Jory who 
does so much good work with teachers all 
over the country presenting to them a 
method that has been tried and proven 
for many generations. 

These are famo^ls names in the dance - 

can you fill in the consonants? 
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FROM A DAHCER’S SCEAPBOOK - ”0N READING" 

Reading is to the mind what exercise is 
to the body. - Addison 

Everywhere I have sought rest and found 
it not, except sitting apart in a nook, 
with a little book. Thomas A. Kempis 

Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man. 

-Bacon 

Reading books in one's youth is like 
looking at the moon through a crevice; 
reading books in middle age is like 
looking at the moon in one's court¬ 
yard; and reading books in old age is 
like looking at the inoon on an open 
terrace. This is because the depth of 
benefits of reading varies in propor¬ 
tion to the depth of one's own 
experience. -Chang Ch'ao 

The wise man reads both books and life 
itself. -Lin Yutang 

On the whole, perhaps it is the great 
readers rather than the great writers 
who are entirely to be envied. They 
pluck the fruits and are spared the 
trouble of rearing them. Alex. Smith 
If my life had been more full of calamity 
than it has been I would live it over 
to again read the books I did in my 
youth. -Wra, Hazlitt 

With half an hour’s reading in bed 
every night as a steady practice the 
busiest man can get a fair education 
before the plasma sets in the perl- 
ganglionic spaces of his grey vortex. 

Wm. Osier 

From Mr. Catitryn's Lecture at the YMCA 
College, in Jhrch, 1959. 

What makes a good teacher? Teaching one 
subject is about the same as teaching an¬ 
other - except that in an art one must 
teach more creatively or the teacher will 
never bring out any originality in his 
pupil. The mechanics of the subject is 
not all important, it is that Intangible 
thing that goes beyond the technique that 
makes it an art. The successful teacher 
is one who can keep a happy balance be¬ 
tween these mechanics and the intangible. 

The teacher should know much more than 
the narrow subject he is teaching - there 
should be an unlimited soiu’ce of material, 
knowledge and ideas in his background 


that spread in every direction like the 
roots of a giant tree. A teacher's 
is the accumulated result of all he has 
felt - thou^t - seen or done - literature 
he has read, art he has enjoyed, his ed¬ 
ucation and background, the way he lives 
his life. The richer and broader his life 
the more he has to give his students. 

Discipline of mind and body is all im¬ 
portant in the training of a dancer, as 
Martha Graham says, "There is only one 
freedom and it cones from the discipline 
that makes freedom possible.*' 

Discipline in ballet is gained from hoiu's 
upon hours of repetition, yes for weeks, 
months and years. This is all very neces¬ 
sary to build and train the muscles so 
that later they will respond to instinc¬ 
tive thinking, this. Martha Graham calls 
'Muscular Memory". The vertical balance 
of the htunan figure is the basis upon 
which all ballet movement originates. In 
the beginning the proper body placement 
is all important - there is always a cer¬ 
tain amo\mt of rebuilding to be done for 
balance and strength, posture to be 
straightened, and most important of all - 
instilling the idea of total body coordin¬ 
ation of arms, head, torso and legs. This 
is all accon^lished before a techniQ,ue can 
start. When a ballet dancer gets into 
motion this over-all coordination is 
really fantastic in comparison to any 
athlete whom many people are fond of 
making comparisons with - most athletics 
are child’s play in comparison. 

Along with this body training we believe 
in our school that they should be subjected 
to the other arts, because ballet is really 
a combination of all the arts. Certainly it 
is musical, architectural, sculptural, it 
has color and shading and proportion, it 
must have poetry and is supposed to tell 
you something so it is also literature. 

If the student is not a reader there will 
be much that he will be lacking as an 
artist. He will lack imagination, under¬ 
standing of all hijman emotions and rela¬ 
tionships, nuances he will not have. His 
ability to associate all ideas with his 
ovn art will be lacking. 

The aura a teacher casts around his subject 
can do more towards holding and Interestjjng 
the student than the work itself. In all 
types of training the teacher may have a 
pupil a year or two, or at most three.In 
the arts and more especially ballet, it is 


not uncommon to have a pupil for from 8 
to 10 yeare and often the relationship 
lasts a lifetime. What you accomplish in 
this time depends greatly on the artis¬ 
tic climate and mental stimulation the 
teacher can give his pupil. Ifeturally 
this is presuming you are working with 
a real talent and that you want the 
utmost development for the student. 

The talented pupil is often the most 
difficult to manage and requires very 
vise handling. Usually they are highly 
sensitive - too impressionable to every 
new idea. Well nteaning friends are almys 
giving advice and prodding them into 
doing things prematurely. There is noth¬ 
ing so maddening as the untalented giving 
advice to the talented and the Theatre 
World is full of this type of hunan. 

Robert Frost has a line I like - "Most 
teaching is mere correcting mistakes just 
as most loving is nsre folly." Just cor¬ 
recting mistakes is pure folly, teaching 
is much more than this and it seems to 
me that the really wise teacher is the 
one who kncfws when to ignore a mistake. 

One cannot pick at the student constantly 
or they will soon close their ears to 
everything you say. The problem is to 
keep their eyes and ears open. I also 
believe that what a student learns or 
discovers by himself is worth much more 
to him than all you can pound into his 
head by force. 

Most often he is discovering something 
you have said many times before, just let 
him think he originated the idea; it is 
the result you are after. You must also 
admit the possibility of chance in every¬ 
thing you do - as Goethe wrote once - 

"Everything we do has a result - 
but that which is ri^t and prudent 
does not always lead to good, nor 
on the contrary to what is bad; 
frequently the reverse takes place." 


One thing is quiet certain in the 
teaching profession; most of us are 
apt to live long enough to see the 
results of our labors. Thomas Edison 
seemed to hit the nail on the head 
when he said: 

Results.' Why man, I have gotten a lot 
of results, I know several thousand 
things that won’t work." 
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